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ENGLAND  IN THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

The new

Yet it was long before the improved methods of farming
/passed into general use. Townshend's ideas were not
slowly, followed even in his own county until the end of the
century: though clover was introduced in Northumberland
in 1752 it was rare until 1797, and the milking of ewes con-
tinued till 1794 i1 in the Vale of Aylesbury ploughing two
to four inches deep was still the rule in 1770.2 Arthur
Young declared that if improvements were suggested to
a fanner in Buckinghamshire, " he laughs at you for a
theorist."3

because:          There were many reasons for this slow adoption of the

(i) The      oiew improvements.    The farmers were naturally cautious

farmers were                  *                                                                                     ^

conservative, and conservative : outside Norfolk, for example, they classed
The in- turnips with rats as Hanoverian innovations.4 The inventor
was often jealous of his secrets and the profits he hoped to
make from them.5 Nor were the inventors always wise.
For instance, Tull greatly overrated the importance of hoeing
and denied the value of manure except in that it helped
to divide the soil. He simply aimed at the " continuous
growth of the same crop without manure or fallow by means
of t|ie drffl and the horse-boe." His revolt against broad-
cast sowing was so complete that he advocated sowing
three pecks of wheat seed per acre, where the modern farmer
uses about 2f bushels, and he advised the sowing of turnip
seed at the rate of 3 or 4 oz. to the acre. Most of the
theories he put forward were false, retrograde, and could
be disproved by his contemporaries. He provoked a violent
quarrel between the advocates of the New Husbandry and
those of the Old, and the fanner scarcely knew which to
believe.6 The improved methods could certainly not be

1 Ernie, op. cit., p. 202.

and often
ra e

claims.

s Lipson, Economic History of England, vol. ii., p. 373.

4  Ernie, p. 175.

5  Bakewell is said to have infected his cattle with "rot** before
selling them to the butcher so that they should not be used for
breeding.

6  See Econ, Hist, Rev., vol. ii. (1929-30), " Jethro Tull and the ' New
Husbandry' of the Eighteenth Century"  (T. H. Marshall).    The
attitude of the farmer is there indicated (p. 57); " Unquestionably
a field of Tullian wheat m ear, with the ridges straight and clean,
is the most beautiful thing in the vegetable world/'    So thought